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Iona: Its Churches and Antiquities. 


THE island whose name is called Iona, and 
the ruins upon it, do not appeal merely to a love 
of natural and artificial beauty. Both of these 
are certainly to be found there in a high degree; 
but the historical interest of the site surpasses 
them. As the cradle of Scottish Christianity, 
and as the nurse of the infant Scottish monarchy, 
it is without rivals; for Englishmen it should 
have an interest hardly inferior to the grassy 
outline of the vanished creek at Ebb’s Fleet, and 
the little church with its old Roman work outside 
the walls of Canterbury. The island was all this 
because it was chosen as his base of operations by 
an Irishman—a great missionary, a statesman, a 
strong and wise and most lovable man, one who, 
both in religion and in history, left his mark upon 
the three kingdoms. It seems strange that it 
should have needed rumours of ‘“ restoration,” 
and an actual re-roofing of its principal ruins to 
stir up a somewhat languid attention to the island 
on the part of Englishmen. 

The name of it is called Iona, but that is not its 
real name, which was I, Y, Hii, Ia, Eo, or Io, with 
some other variations. In later times the name 
of the man who had made it famous was often 
added, and it became I[-coluim-ctlle—‘‘ I (or the 
island} of Colum of the church,” and it is known 
by that name in Gaelic to this day. Adamnan 
speaks of it as Joua insula—the “ Ioan island,” or 
‘*the island of Io.”’ But in later MSS. the u and 
are not clearly distinguished ; moreover, Jona or 
Fona is Hebrew for Colum, Columba—a dove. 
Through these two causes the island acquired its 
present fanciful appellation. 

St. Columba was one of the saints called ‘‘ the 
Twelve Apostles of Ireland.” The conversion of 
that country was still incomplete, and the work 
received a fresh impulse in the sixth century 
through the foundation of monasteries in many 
parts of the country by St. Columba and others, 
as centres of missionary and. pastoral work, and 
to give object-lessons of what was meant by a 
civilised and Christian community to the tribe in 
whose territory they were founded, in a state of 
society the insecurity and lawlessness and wicked- 
ness of which it is hard for us to realise. All of 
these monasteries were also schools for those who 
wished to learn, and many had the reputation and 
did the work of universities ; they increased the 
stock of books by copying the Bible and other 
writings, and sometimes by original composition. 
They were often on islands near the coast or in 
lakes. Each monastery was not necessarily in- 
dependent. When small swarms or “‘casts”’ of 
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monks went out to establish another centre under 
the direction of the saint who had founded the 
earlier settlement or settlements, they were still 
under his rule, exercised through praepositi, or by 
visitation from the monastery where he lived, and 
after his death by his “‘ heirs,” who were usually 
of his family. Since the abbot was generally a 

priest, such government seems to leave no room 

for bishops. But the Irish Christians were, like 

the rest of Christendom, episcopalians, and con-_ 
sequently they had bishops among their monks, 

recognised as being of higher ecclesiastical rank, 

for the ordination of other bishops and of priests, 

though they exercised their functions under the 

direction of the abbot, much as a retired bishop 

can hold the position of a parish priest, though 

he is still a bishop and may be commissioned to 

act as such. It was this successful missionary 

system that St. Columba, in or about the year 
565, brought with him into Scotland, in the west 

of which ‘‘ Scotti,” or Irishmen, already at least 
nominally Christians, had been settled for about 

sixty years; their king, Conall, was a kinsman of 
the saint. 

The island now called Iona was admirably 
suited as a base for the campaign against hea- 
thenism, since it lies not far from the mainland, 
and in the middle of the inner Hebrides, and is 
‘‘fertill and fruitful of corne and store, and guid 
for fishing.” On the northern part of its east 
coast the ground, sheltered by low hills on the 
West, slopes gently towards the sea, looking 
towards the brilliant red rocks of the Ross of 
Mull across a strait, not often impassable, of about 
a mile in width. A small stream, flowing out of 
some marshy ground (which has been an artificial 
lake or mill-pond) here runs into the sea, and 
there are several bays and creeks where the 
currachs framed of wood and wicker and covered 
with hides (there is a gold model of one in the 
British Museum), or the wooden boats could be 
drawn up. Hereabouts the first monastery un- 
doubtedly was ; its exact site will be considered 
later. 

First of all the site was enclosed with bounds— 
a vallum of stones, or of earth and stones mixed 
having a fence at the top. Inside this was the 
church, doubtless of planks (or perhaps of split 
tree-trunks, like the one of very ancient type at 
Greensted in Essex) and roofed with reeds or 
straw; it had a sacristy attached to it. There 
was a court, probably next to the church, and 
beyond this came the cells—huts of wattles 


covered with clay or turf. There was also a 
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refectory, kitchen, whose fire the 


monks sometimes s 


and a near 


at incold weather. There may 
probably have been a separate building to contain 
the books, 
separately, or sometimes two or more together, 


which were kept in leather cases, 


with handles for hanging them on pegs. There 
was a smithy, and no doubt a 


The 


carpenter’s shop. 


abbot’s house, standing higher 


the 


stories) 


on ground 


than rest, raised on joists (perhaps of two 
vallum, 


There 


inside the 
though it was apart from the other cells. 


seems to have stood 
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of the Picts, whose 
how he “ ordained ” 
Aedhan king of the Scots, and helped to get him 
made independent of the king of Ireland; how 


the saint and his successors spread Christianity in 


the 
palace was near Inverness; 


converted Brude, king 





Scotland, founding subordinate monasteries as 
outposts in suitable places; how the Abbey, less 
than forty years after its founder’s death, had its 


‘sphere of influence” still further enlarged so as 


to take in Northumbria and then Mercia as well ; 


what sort of men these Irish monks were for 








































was also provision for entertaining guests, pro- energy, goodness, and utter disinterestedness——all 
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agreed to conform; meanwhile, in 717, Nectan, 
king of the Picts, converted to the more wide- 
spread customs, ‘‘ drove out the family of Ia (the 
Columban monks in his dominions) across the 
backbone of Britain.”” In 802 the monastery was 
burnt by the Danes, and within the next few 
years that at Kells was built (or re-built), that 
the headship of the Columban monasteries might 
be transferred to it. The ‘“‘temple”’ at Kells was 
probably of stone; and it is likely that when the 
monastery at Hii was built up again (as it cer- 
tainly was shortly afterwards) its church at least 
would be a stone building, so as to limit the loss 
if the Abbey were burnt once more. From its 
position, it was greatly exposed to pirates, and 
suffered accordingly from the Danes; in 825, for 
instance, St. Blaithmac was killed because he 
refused to show where the shrine of the saint was 
hidden—-for his bones, at first buried, had been 
enshrined, no doubt before the end of the eighth 
century. This shrine was on several occasions 
carried to Ireland. In 850 a part of the relics 
was transferred to Dunkeld, for the great church 
which Kenneth MacAlpin was building there. 
We hear of the arm being at Iona in later times, 
and Durham also claimed a part. The rest were 
certainly believed to be at Downpatrick in Ire- 
land; the dust of his body of course remained in 
the grave--somewhere on Iona. 

Space will not allow us to follow in detail the vari- 
ous notices of the monastery, what English, Scotch, 
Irish and Norse kings either came there for peni- 
tence or were brought there for burial ; what changes 
took place in its constitution; or what links still often 
connected it with the Church of Ireland. Shortly 
before 1093 Queen Margaret re-built and re-en- 
dowed the monastery, then in a ruinous condition. 
In 1097, it is said, Magnus, king of Norway, 
“opened the smaller temple of Kolumba, and did 
not go in, but soon barred the door and forbade 
that anyone should be so bold as to enter that 
sacred building ; which command was afterwards 
obeyed.”” Inthe eleventh and twelfth centuries 
the O’Brolchans, a family which certainly had at 
some time a connection with Iona, appear in the 
Irish annals. One was “ chief mason of Ireland”’ ; 
others were bishops, one of whom, “heir of 
Columcille ’’ (head of the Columban monasteries) 
carried out great buildings at Derry where he was 
abbot, and was offered the Abbacy of Hii, but had 
te decline it. In 1202, ‘‘Domhnall Ua Brol- 
chain, prior et excelsus senior, obiit,’ but we are 
not told of what monastery he was prior. In 1174 
**Maelpatrick O’Banan, bishop of Connor and 
Dalaradia (Down), died at Hi Coluimcille’’ ;— 
there is (or was) a stone in Retlig Orain which 
bore an inscription asking a prayer for a man of 
that name. The alliance with the Irish Church 


(renewed in the middle of the twelfth century, when 
the island was freed from the Norwegians) comes 
out very clearly in the opposition to the founda- 
tion by Reginald, Lord of the Isles, of a Benedic- 
tine Abbey on Iona in 1203; in which year “ the 
monastery built by Cellach in the midst of the 
island of Hy is thrown down by the clergy of 
northern Ireland, and Awley O’Freel (he was de- 
scended from St. Columba’s brother) is elected 
abbot.’ But there is a charter of December, 1203, 
addressed by the Pope to Celestinus, Abbot of St. 
Columba, of the island of Hy, and his brethren, 
taking the monastery under Papal protection, and 
ordaining that the monastic order which has been 
instituted there according to the rule of St. Bene- 
dict should be preserved inviolate for ever, and 
confirming to them the place in which the mon- 
astery is situated, with the churches, islands, and 
lands belonging to it in the Western Isles. How 
the quarrel was settled, whether, for instance, the 
two establishments were combined by consent on 
the old site, must be a matter of conjecture. But 
certainly the Benedictine rule prevailed, and the 
specially Celtic character of the community dis- 
appears. Henceforth it is a monastery of the 
ordinary type, revered for its associations and its 
relics, renowned for its time-honoured _ burial- 
place, well-endowed--when it could get its rents 
--but not altogether secure from plunder by 
reckless adventurers of the rough clans that sur- 
rounded it. 

In 1506 the island was transferred from the 
Bishopric of Dunkeld, in some sense its daughter- 
foundation, to the Bishopric of the Isles; and the 
Abbey Church became the Cathedral of that bishop, 
‘‘quhil (until) his principale kirk in the Ile of Man 
be recouerit fra Inglismen.” The last abbot—the 
John M’Kinnon whose monument is in the Cathe- 
dral, with a blank left after mzllesimo quingentesimo 
for the exact year of his death—was apparently 
appointed bishop. It is to this period that the 
Bishop’s House is to be attributed, and perhaps 
the latest pre-Reformation work in the church. 
In 1561 the Act was passed “for demolishing all 
the abbeys of monks and friars”; but this was at 
least not fully carried out at Iona. 

‘*Ane reuerend father in God,’ holding “the 
Bishopric of Ylis and Ecolmekyll ” is mentioned 
in various documents during the latter part of 
this century—the office was preserved after a 
fashion, but there was no bishop regularly con- 
secrated till 1611. In 160g Andrew Knox, the 
bishop, as James I.’s special commissioner, held a 
court here of the Chiefs of the Isles, at which they 
agreed to have ‘‘ the rwynous kirkis repairit,”” and 
to the reform of religion in general and the ob- 
servance of Christian morals, though their good 
intentions did not last long. In 1615 the Chapter 
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of the Isles was restored, and later a congé d’élire 
was addressed to it. In 1635 Charles I. wrote to 
John Lesley, bishop of Raphoe (the Irish con- 
nection is persistent), stating that ‘‘ Andro late 
bischop of Rapho at his transportation from the 
bischoprick of Yles did without just caus or any 
warrant from our late royall father or ws carie 
with him two of the principal bells that wer 
in Icolmkill and place them in some of the 
churches of Rapho,” and requiring him to deliver 
these to the present bishop of the Isles for the use 
of the said Cathedral Church, which the king had 
ordered to be repaired. Charles also ordered that 
£400 should be paid from the Exchequer by 
instalments for the great cost of this, which the 
bishop could not afford: this is not surprising; 
one of his lawless flock, Maclean of Duart and 
Morvern, had lately deprived him of the island 
itself. But the downfall of the bishops came 
within two or three years; and it is doubtful 
whether much was done to the building, which 
was certainly more or less ruined in 1688. It was 
repaired in a most conservative manner-—not be- 
fore this was necessary—by Mr. Robert Anderson 
in 1874 and 1875, for the Duke of Argyle. 

Turning from this sketch of the Abbey’s history, 
in which I have tried to include those notices 
which bear upon its buildings, the first question 
that meets us is whether the original monastery 
was on the same site as the present ruins. Of 
course we need not look for any traces of the 
wood or wattle buildings, though there might 
be remains of the vallum which surrounded them. 
It is urged that the usual presumption that the 
monastery has been continued on much the same 
spot does not here apply. St. Columba’s bones 
had been enshrined before the Danes burnt it in 
8o2, and would make any site holy where they 
were kept; and when the Abbey was re-built (pro- 
bably in part of stone) a few years afterwards, it 
might well have been moved under the protection 
of Cnoc nan Carnan, which has certainly at some 
time been fortified as a refuge. This of course 
merely shows that it might have been moved—not 
that it was not always on the present excellent 
site. But it is also claimed that certain state- 
ments in Adamnan’s “ Life of St. Columba” 
(Book I., ch. 45) prove that it was in the saint’s 
lifetime on another site, by Cladh an Diseart 
(otherwise called Cladh Iain), about 400 yards 
north-east of the Cathedral. Adamnan tells us 
that Ernan, St. Columba’s uncle, being ill, was 
brought back from the dependent monastery 
of Hinba, and that the saint went towards the 
harbour to meet him, while Ernan made his way 
up from the boat. ‘‘ But when there was between 
the two an interval of about twenty-four paces, 
stopped by sudden death, before the saint saw his 


face in life, he fell dying to the ground. 

Wherefore in the same place a cross was fixed 
before the door of the kiln, and another cross 
likewise where the saint stopped when Ernan 
died, and stands fixed there to this day.” 

The harbour (the position of which Adamnan 
does not settle) would probably be one of those 
to the South and South-east— Port Ronan or Port 
na Muintir—and we may suppose that the road 
between it and the monastery crossed the mill- 
stream at a point near the kiln. Now the ruins 
of a kiln were found close to where the mill- 
stream runs near the end of the supposed vallui, 
a short distance north-west of the cathedral, and 
those of a barn to the south of the kiln. Thus 
Ernan was walking up from the south or south- 
east, and, since St. Columba nearly met him close 
to the kiln, the saint must have been coming from 
the north. If then he came from his cell, this 
must have been somewhat to the north—near 
Clachanach. Now just to the north of the ruined 
kiln is a spot known as Na Crossan More (‘‘ The 
Great Crosses’’), where ‘‘ tradition records that 
two large crosses stood.” The valium is also held 
to indicate the old site of the monastery. 

The remains of the kiln (for drying the corn 
before grinding it) are of course an illustration 
rather than a proof, for it is not at all necessary 
that the sarne building, or the same site for it, 
should have been kept when the monastery was 
re-built. But it is quite probable (though not 
‘ertain) that the monks had from early days a 
water-mill, the use of which was known in Ireland 
long before this time : such a mill must have been 
at this spot, where it afterwards was ; and it would 
be convenient to have the kiln near it. How- 
ever, passing over this, there are other considera- 
tions which tend to make the proof less cogent. 
We do not know for certain which the harbour 
was. If it was Port na Muintir, St. Columba did 
not (on this theory) go the straight way, though 
the road may have led him round. Nor do we 
know certainly whether he came from his cell—he 
was not always there. Asto the ‘‘ Great Crosses,” 
which seem to clinch the matter, we cannot be 
certain that they are those erected on this occa 
sion. There are a good many, whole and in frag- 
ments, still left, and there must have been more, of 
various dates (like that which gave its name to Port 
a Chrossain, ‘* Harbour of the little Cross’), com- 
memorating various persons and events, and very 
probably marking boundaries, like those which 
crop up around Glendalough. We hear of one 
again in the same Life (Book III., ch. 23), ‘ fixed 
in a mill-stone, and standing to this day” on the 
edge of the road, marking the spot where St. Co- 
lumba sat down weary at the half-way (media via) 


on his return from the barn upon the last day of 
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his life. This can hardly be identical with either 
of those already mentioned, which, if the kiln and 
the barn were then near a water-mill, would not 
have been anything like half-way to the proposed 
site near Cladh an Diseart. As to other notes of 
place in Adamnan, they are inconclusive. We 
are told that the saint on the day just mentioned, 
of which we not unnaturally have a full and most 
touching description, “ ascended a little hill (sonti- 
cellum) rising above the monastery,” to bless it. 
There are small hills or mounds rising above all 
the possible sites—and we can never tell in 
Adamnan how far his diminutives are merely 
ornamental. ‘‘The mountain which rises above 
the monastery at a distance” (eminus ; Book L., 
ch. 30) obviously cannot fix the site exactly. 
The barn was “very near’ (proximum) to the 
monastery—yet the saint, as we have seen, had to 
sit down in returning from it. But he was a 
dying man, and a distance of something like four 
hundred yards is difficult to reconcile with the 
description ‘“‘ very near.’’ In any case, the sup- 
posed vallum gives us little help. It is by no 
means an easily intelligible or straightforward 
earthwork. As it stands, it encloses no site, and 
shows only a slight and doubtful inclination to- 
wards the sea at its north end. 

There is further a passage, thought to bear on 
the question, in the preface (contained in a MS. of 
the eleventh century) affixed to the Altus Prosator 
a hymn attributed to St. Columba—which in giv- 
ing an alternative (and quite unhistorical) story of 
the way in which the saint came to write it, says: 
‘*He takes upon him his burden from a certain 
stone that was in the church, 7.c. Blathnat its 
name, and it still exists,and upon it there is made 
division in the refectory.”” Another later MS. 
gives a similar account. This stone Dr. Skene 
(Celtic Scotland, Vol. EL. p- Q6, eC.) identifies 
with a huge ice-borne boulder-stone on the sug- 
gested site, which is something like eleven paces 
long, and five or more across. It stands five to six 
feet high, and it is most difficult to think that it 
can ever have been used as a table by a reasonable 
‘person like St. Columba. But, if this is the stune 
which the recorder of the story had in mina, it 
may point to some recollection of the early 
monastery having been on this site, though this 
stone was certainly not near the refectory of the 
eleventh century. There is, or was, a tradition 
that St. Columba was buried under this boulder. 

A little to the south-east of this, between it and 
the sea, is the Cladh an Diseart—the ‘*‘ Cemetery 
of the Desert or Hermitage.” There is the 
ground-plan still remaining of a tiny oblong 
church of rough stone (ten paces by five, outside 
measurement) such as are not uncommon in Ire- 
land; south-west of this are two upright stones 


which had another stone laid across them, form- 
ing an entrance of a very primitive kind to the 
enclosure, of which other faint traces are visible : 
close by the church is a well. Within this enclo- 
sure ‘‘was found the fragment of a cross, on 
which there was distinctly seen the crucified 
figure.”” Of course there is nothing startling in 
all this. Every great Irish monastery had its 
hermitage, but this may have been chosen or 
continued as its site from old associations. 
Bishop Pococke, who visited the island in 1760, 
speaking of the upright stones ‘ with a stone laid 
across at top, and some other stones near it set up 
on end,” 
buildings St. Columb erected here.”” His church, 
as we know, was at first of wood; but what is said 


adds, ‘‘ which they say were the first 


above might be true of the enclosure, and it is 
right to mention this tradition as a part of the 
available evidence; though, as regards all these 
local accounts, it is of course usually impossible 
now to say whether they come down from early 
times, or have been made up more recently to ex- 
plain remains—or natural objects—which seemed 
to call for explanation. 

About 150 yards from this spot, and within 
twenty or thirty yards of the boulder above- 
mentioned, was found—brought there to close 
a drain—a heart-shaped stone engraved with a 
cross, which is believed by some to be the stone 
pillow used by St. Columba, of which Adamnan, 
at the end of the seventh century, speaks as 
‘standing by his grave to this day as a sort of 
monumental epitaph” (Book I., ch. 23). It is now 
preserved in the Cathedral. Its claimsare diluted 
by the discovery, near the site of Cill Chainnich, of 
avery similar stone, and others somewhat like these 
exist elsewhere. It may be the monument of some- 
one; it may possibly have been placed in a grave ; 
it may conceivably be what is claimed for it. 
Whatever it is, there is, of course, a certain pro- 
bability that it had not been moved so very far 
from where it was originally placed. 

On the other hand the position of Retlig Orain 
tells decidedly against a change of site. There 


Was a cemetery 


f reputation for the burial of the 
ereat on Iona much before 800 A.D., and this is 
not likely to have been far distant from the Abbey. 
The site of it cannot have been lost, and it is not 
likely that it was changed. Nor is it easy to see 
why the original monastery should have been 
placed away from the stream—more especially if 
a watermill was used from the first. 

Lastly, the question of the original site affects 
and is affected by the remains of a tiny chapel 
near the Cathedral, to the North-west of the Nave. 
The east end of this abuts on the Cloisters; but 
westwards its side walls are prolonged a few 
inches, as is common in very early Irish churches 
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THE CATHEDRAL FROM THE WEST. 


for instance, at St. Caimin’s on Holy Island, 
Lough Derg. This is very probably ‘‘ the smaller 
temple of Kolumba” already mentioned in con- 
nection with Magnus of Norway. It contains two 
tombs at the east end, built with slabs at the 
sides (the covering stones are gone), with space 
for a priest to stand between them at an altar, 
which would be a small square erection of stone. 
West of the chapel is a very small enclosure, 
containing tombstones. In the west wall of 
the enclosure stands what is left of a Cross, 
not in the middle, but facing the tomb on 


the South, which till a late period in the 
Middle Ages counted as the right side of the 
altar, the place of honour. Dr. Skene thinks that 
this was the spot where St. Blaithmac had con- 
cealed the shrine from the Danes, which was 
afterwards marked by the erection of a chapel, 
where the shrine was kept. It may be so; but 
this hardly accounts for the “cist ’’; the shrine 
was hidden ‘‘in a grave hollowed in the ground, 
under thick turf.”’ At all events Martin, writing 
in 1703, says: 

‘* Near to the West end of the Church in a little 
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Cell lies Columbus his Tomb,” and that, on his 
reminding the inhabitants of the lines which said 
that he was buried in Ireland, ‘“‘the Natives of 
Jona seem’d very much displeas’d, and affirm’d 
that the Irish who said so were impudent Lyars ; 
that Columbus was once buried in this Place,” 
and never removed to Ireland—which last state- 
ment of theirs was much too comprehensive, 
whatever may finally have become of his relics. 
Close by this chapel was the ‘‘ Black Stone” (com- 
monly called the *‘ Black Stones”’) of lona; on which 
oaths were sworn, and about which Wordsworth 
wrote a sonnet. It was destroyed by a madman 
early in the last century; but, from the descrip- 
tions remaining, was a piece of dark grey marble, 
about five feet high by two broad, having on it in 
relief the figure of an ecclesiastic in vestments; 
this ‘‘ tapered from the shoulder to a point at the 
top,’ which suggests a mitre, worn in later times 
by the abbot of Iona. There can be little doubt 
that it was an image of St. Columba, and _ its 
presence here (and not in the Cathedral) is an 
additional mark of some special sanctity in this 
spot. This tangled and difficult question of the 
original site must now be left to the reader, who 
will find the arguments in favour of its change 
stated also in Dr. Skene’s Cellic Scotland, Vol. I1., 
and in the Rev. Archibald Macmillan’s Jona. 

Among the buildings which may be attributed 
to the early stone monastery, there are, round the 
Cathedral, ‘‘sundrie uther chapells,” which, dif- 
fering from it in orientation, while they agree 
among themselves, seem to date from an earlier 
period—they would hardly have been thus varied 
from the principal church if they had_ been 
founded after it was built. North of the Choir, 
and north-east of the Chapter House, is a chapel, 
measuring 38 ft. by 21 ft., whose walls are nearly 
entire. The tracery and other details are of a 
later type; but, unless it represents a very old 
church largely rebuilt, it seems impossible to 
account for the difference of orientation which, 
as compared with the Cathedral close by, is very 
obvious. North of this again is a larger build- 
ing of like orientation, showing only its ground 
plan. And some little distance to the South 
are the side walls of St. Mary’s Chapel, half filled 
with débris: it would be a good deed to clear out 
this little ruin. If the present Cathedral were 
removed, these ‘‘ chapells,” with that of St. Oran, 
would form such a group of little churches as 
are to be found at Clonmacnoise and elsewhere in 
Ireland. 

Before coming to the Cathedral, something 
should be said of the Reilig Orain. The only 
building now standing there is the chapel just 
mentioned, which has been connected with the 
restorations at Iona due to Queen Margaret late 


in the eleventh century. But there is nothing to 
prove that it is of that date, and the western 
doorway shows somewhat elaborate Romanesque 
decoration (though much ruined by the weather) 
which could hardly have penetrated into these 
parts till late in the twelfth century; there is no 
sign that this doorway is a later insertion. 
Moreover, one of the two little slits of windows 
(at the east end of the north and south walls) 
is pointed. 

There are some apparently very ancient tomb- 
stones, without inscription, which are now pre- 
served in the chapel; but the sculptured stones 
on Iona range mainly from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries. Some either have a date 
attached, or can be approximately dated from the 
persons whose names are attached to them by 
tradition—supposing this to be correct. But 
early forms of ornament continued at Iona 
(doubtless in connection with a local school of 
sculpture, whose work appears, for instance, at 
Innishail in Loch Awe, at Kilchrenan, and Dal- 
mally) contrary to rules prevailing in England 
and elsewhere; and new styles of armour and of 
weapons did not (except in that advanced clan, 
the M’Leods, and a M'Ian) penetrate to this 
remote island, any more than architectural styles 
did with any certainty or completeness. The 
Chapel of St. Oran was in former times not the 
only building in this cemetery. ‘‘ Within this 
ile of Colmkill,” says Dean Monro, writing in 
1549, ‘‘there is ane sanctuary also or kirkzaird 
callit in Erische Religoran, quhilk is a very fair 
kirkzaird, and weill biggit about with staine and 
lyme: into this sanctuary ther is three tombes of 
stane formit like little chapels, with ane braid 
gray marble or quhin staine in the gavill of ilk 
ane of the tombes. In the staine of the ane 
tombe there is wretten in Latin letters, Tumulus 
Regum Scotiac, that is, The tombe or grave of the 
Scotts Kinges. Within this tombe, according to 
our Scotts and Erische cronickels, ther layes 
fortey-eight crouned Scotts kings, throughe the 
quhilk this ile hes beine richlie dotat be the Scotts 
kings, as we have said. The tombe on the south 
syde forsaid hes this inscription, Tumulus Regum 
Hyberniae, that is, The tombe of the Irland 
kinges: for we have in our auld Erische Cronic- 
kells that there wes foure Irland kings eirdit i 
the said tombe. Upon the north syde of our 
Scotts tombe, the inscriptione beares, Tumulus 
Regum Norwegiac,” where eight kings of Norway 
were buried. ‘‘ Within this sanctuary also lyes 
the maist pairt of the Lords of the iles with ther 
lineage. Twa Clan Lynes with ther lynage, 
M’Kynnon and M’Guare with ther lynages, with 
sundrie uthers inhabitants of the hail iles, becaus 
this sanctuarey was wont to be the sepulture of 
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the best men of all the iles, and als of our kings 
as we have said; becaus it was the maist honor- 
able and ancient place that was in Scotland in 
thair dayes, as we reid.” Again, Martin, writing 
in 1703, says, ‘‘On the South side of the Church 
mention’d above (St. Oran’s Chapel) is the Burial 
Place in which the Kings and Chiefs of Tribes are 
buried, and over them a Shrine; there was an 
Inscription, giving an account of each particular 


Tomb, but Time has worn them off.”’ And Pen- 
nant, speaking of the year 1772, says, ‘‘ of these 


celebrated tombs we could discover nothing more 
than certain slight remains, that were built in a 
ridged form and arched within, but the inscrip- 
tions were lost.” 

These three chapels, standing side by side, are 
now represented only by a single corner-stone, 
not in its original position, if their site was to the 
south of the chapel still standing, as it is described. 
To anyone who has seen such small early Irish 
buildings as ‘‘St. Kevin’s Kitchen” at Glenda- 
lough, or St. Flannan’s Church at Killaloe, their 
being ** built in a ridged form and arched within,” 
suggests a high stone roof with a rough barrel 
vault below. The close connection of Iona with 
Ireland would make this copying easy; but a 
similar construction is also very common in 
Scotch churches after 1400. 

No tombstones certainly connected with the 
kings mentioned remain (though there is one, 


without inscription, said to be that of a king of 


Irance), and it is likely that there should have 
been much turning out of earlier monuments in 
favour of later and less distinguished tenants. 
But the M’Leans and M’Quarries and M’Kin- 
nons had special claims on the royal cemetery 
and on Iona, being descended from the royal 
family of the Irish colony, and therefore con- 
nected with St. Columba—as King Edward VII. 
also is, more remotely. 

We now come to that very confused architec- 
tural problem, the Abbey Church or Cathedral, 
which consists of a Nave and Transepts without 
aisles, and a Choir having an aisle on the South, 
and on the North a sort of aisle in two floors; the 
eastern part of the Choir stands free. First of all, 
there is no doubt that at some time after the 


Reformation (possibly about 1635) the part of 


the building to be retained in use was reduced; 
the Nave was abandoned, and a wall built tilling 
up the western arch of the Tower, very possibly in 
part with materials taken from the Nave walls. 
This giving up part of a church where the avail- 
able resources had, from whatever cause, become 
inadequate for the maintenance of the whole, is 
familiar to those who know the coast of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. The western bay of the South Choir- 
aisle was probably walled off at the same time, 


and perhaps the same process was carried, or was 
being carried, further. So far the matter is toler- 
ably simple; it will be convenient next to see 
what parts of the complete building can reason- 
ably be assigned to particular periods. 


First of all there will probably be no conflict of 


opinion as to the North Transept. Its eastern 
wall, built thick enough to carry a passage within 
it above, is supported by an arcade below, the 
side arches of which (doubtless once holding 
aliars) contain each a_ round-headed window, 
while the centre arch, lower than its fellows, 
forms a niche in which there was a seated figure. 
There is here plenty of detail (though it has 
suffered from time and weather), and its character 
is late Norman, or “ transition.”” The arch open- 
ing on to the Tower is pointed; on looking clos=ly 
at it one finds that an additional arch has been 
inserted, and that the piers have been cased, the 
original arch and piers being more or less visible. 
The piers outside are in section very similar to 
the early ones which they enclose, but of a more 
developed form. 

On the other hand the Tower (which in a print 
of 1774 is shown to have had a gabled roof rising 
from inside the parapet, the masonry of the north 
side, forming a right-angled triangle, still standing 
at that date) is, in its present form, certainly iate. 
This is plain on the outside from its square win- 
dows with late tracery—in one case showing the 
curious but effective whirligig or ‘‘ catherine- 
wheel” arrangement, of “ flamboyant ”’ type, 
which is to be found in the fourteenth century, 
but is a very prominent feature in the windows of 
some Scotch fifteenth century churches. And 
inside one should notice the curious stone pillars 
or balusters looking like turned wood (such as are 
found in pre-Norman work in England) support- 


ing a straight arch. Though, of course, it is not 
necessary to conclude that there could have been 
no tower there before (so that we are not com- 
pelled to place the strengthening of the piers 
below at the date of the upper storey, in its 
present condition), the Tower, as it stands, seems 
undoubtedly to be of late date, with a repreduc- 
tion or imitation of some early features. 

This tendency to turn backwards for models, in 
the absence of true progress, appears to be shown 
too in the Sacristy or North Choir-aisle. The 
upper window of this has a triangular head, with 
dog-tooth ornaments on the inside. Such straight- 
sided arches belong properly to very early work, 
as in various Irish churches and Round Towers, 
and in the tower at Bosham in Sussex, of a time 
long before the thirteenth century to which the 
ornamentation properly belongs. The combina- 
tion is somewhat similar to that in the Tower, and 


seems to indicate a late date, when invention had 
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ARCHWAYS TO CHAPTER HOUSE. 


alrnost ceased, and older forms were imitated 
more or less promiscuously. A striking instance 
of this is to be found at Holycross Abbey, in 
Tipperary, where a round-headed doorway and 
an ogee arch fitting into it, are decorated with 
‘billet’ ornament. The walls of this Sacristy 
are at the east incompletely, at the west not at all 


bonded into those of the Choir, and this part of 


the building appears to be, in its present form, an 
afterthought—instead of a complete aisle, as was 
originally intended, meeting the North Transept. 

Between this aisle and the Choir is a pillar sup- 
porting a pointed arch at either side, which, 
though now built up, were obviously meant to open 
into the upper storey of the aisle, to which a _pas- 
sage led, or was intended to lead (in continuation 
of that through the wall of the north transept) 
from the Dormitory. The mouldings of these 
arches are of thirteenth century type, deco- 
rated with ‘‘ dog-tooth ” ornament. The capital 
of the pillar has pointed leaves, of bay-leaf form, 
running up it side by side, closely resembling two 
varieties of ‘‘ transition ”’ capitals at Kelso. 

It will be convenient here to digress for a 
moment tothe Chapter House, separated from the 
North Transept by a room with a fire-place, and 
standing east and west in two compartments 
divided by a pillar carrying two round arches. 
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IONA CATHEDRAL. CAPITALS. 


(Photographed from the Originals.) 
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The mouldings of these and the carving of the 
capital on the outer or western side are, respec- 
tively, practically identical with those of the 
arches and pillar on the North of the Choir, though 
the inner side of the capital has very different 
carving. The inner compartment has a stone 
arcade forming seats round its wall, and for a 


a fine door, with trefoil head and mouldings of 
distinctly thirteenth century form, opening into the 
Sacristy on the lower floor (p. 13). The capitals are 
not similar to those described above, but bear a 
considerable resemblance in their carving to those 
of the pillars and responds, in the South Aisle, to 
the inner or eastern side of the capital in the 





roof a flattish barrel-vault. The walls of the room 
which this supports are incompletely bonded into 
those of the Dormitory (or whatever the room on 
the upper floor was), which continued the line of 
the North Transept. This, of course, suggests that 
the upper storey of the projecting part is a later 
addition. 

Returning to the Chancel, we find onthe North 
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IONA CATHEDRAL. CAPITALS, 


Chapter House, and to the capitals of the north- 
east and south-east parts of the Crossing, some of 
which are of ‘“‘cushion”’ form. All these seem to 
show direct or indirect Byzantine influence ; they 
are carved with surface ornament—of foliage, 
strange animals, and of scenes, some of them from 
the Bible, the subjects chosen being not unlike 
those treated on some Irish Crosses, for instance, 





(Photographed from Casts in the Schoo! of Apflied Art, Edinburgh.) 
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(Photographed from the Cast in the School of Applied Art, Edinburzh.) 
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at Monasterboice. The sculpture seldom suggests 
any constructional purpose, and in some cases is 
Both it and the form of the 
pillars should, according to the ordinary canons, 
be of early date, but there appear to be parallels 
in late Scotch work, which tends to recur to early 


arranged in panels. 


models, and it must be said that the carving on 
some of the later tombstones preserved here is in 
panels, and that some of the foliage mentioned 
above resembles that on the stem of MacFingone’s 
(M’ Kinnon’s) Whatever its 
date, the carving is in some parts beautiful, in 


Cross, of 1489. 
others curious, and gains individuality from a 
distinct Celtic feeling visible in it, which comes 
out quaintly in the treatment of the 
tails. 


animals’ 


mentioned that Dr. Reeves 
(Adamnan’s “ Life of St. Columba,” 1857 edition, 


Here it should be 
p. 409) says :—‘‘ On the capital of the south-east 
column, under the tower, near the angle of the 
south transept and choir of the cathedral in Hy, 
are the remains of the inscription, %* DONALDVS 
OBROLCHAN FECIT 
letters.” 


HOC oOpvs, in Lombardic 


This record, confirmed by other wit- 
We have seen 
that the Abbey had dealings with the O’Brol- 
chan family, and the inscription suggests Domh- 


nesses, seems unquestionable. 


nall Ua Brolchain, of whom we have already 
But his 
with Iona is uncertain; and since an O’Brolchan 


heard, who died in 1202. connection 
is found in Islay in 1548 (not to mention various 
members of the family in Ulster) it may of course 
refer to some monk or workman of whose exist- 
ence we are not otherwise aware. 

The South Aisle is crossed by curious segments 
of arches, like flying buttresses, resting on the 
ground and propping the arcade. It opens into 
the Transept by a semicircular arch, and on to the 
Choir by three pointed arches. All these seem to 
be of the fourteenth century, or later; the pillars 
and their carving have been already mentioned. 
The Sedilia and Piscina are covered with beauti- 
ful ‘‘ Celtic” To the 


west of these is a large oblong block or base of 


carving, much decayed. 


masonry, which needs explanation, unless _per- 
haps it was for the exhibition of relics. 

The walls of the church 
The small Clerestory win- 


The roof was of wood. 
were plastered inside. 
dows stand directly over the pillars, and there are 
short buttresses under many of the windows, as 
well as elsewhere ; these are of thirteenth century 
form. The tracery remaining is all of a late 
type. The western doorway of the Nave has 
no shafts, but the mouldings, of thirteenth century 
form, are continued round it. The Nave in general 
is much ruined, but, like some other parts of the 
church, seems to show signs of re-building. 

In the Refectory, north of the Cloisters, an 

B 2 


obvious change of plan meets us. Apparently 
it was at first on the ground floor; there are the 
remains of a probably of the 
thirteenth into it from the 
Cloister. It was then moved upstairs, a low 
ground-floor being contrived beneath it, 
and access given by a stair: still in part remain- 
ing. The Cloisters again, the arcade of which 
had mouldings of two forms and of thirteenth 
century type, show signs of alteration, since, of 
the arches thrown across them diagonally at the 


fine doorway, 
century, leading 


room 


corners, two interfere with doorways. It is un- 
necessary to describe the remaining buildings, the 
use of which is not beyond question, except one 
at the extreme North, which has had a stream of 
water brought through it from the mill-burn. 

The masonry is similar throughout the walls of 
the buildings; these are of red granite, which 
gives them a magnificent rich colour; the blocks 
have been brought to some sort of face, but not 
squared, and the intervals are filled in with smaller 
stones and slates. The buttresses and corners are 
regularly coursed. 

In attempting to estimate the dates at which 
the Abbey was built, it seems clear that much 
work was done about 1200 A.D. and in the thirteenth 
century ; while the Tower and Sacristy in their pre- 
sent form, and the tracery of the windows are 
late. The first period corresponds (partly at 
least) to the commencement and early vigour of the 
Benedictine foundation; the latter may coincide 
with Iona’s becoming the Cathedral of the Bishop 
of the Isles. But it is impossible to say what old 
capitals and even mouldings may have been used 
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{ONA CATHEDRAL FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 


AFTER RESTORATION. 


again in later building, whether capitals set up at 
one time may not have been carved at another, or 
to what extent, especially in a spot so isolated, 
old work may have been imitated—of this latter 
process there are here some unmistakable in- 
stances; architectural ideas too might have been 
introduced by strangers from almost anywhere at 
any time. In a place so far removed from the 
general movement of architectural style much 
must be uncertain and disputable; which forms 
an additional argument (if 
against attempts at “‘ restoration.” 


one were needed) 

The most recent, and, it is devoutly to be hoped, 
the last scene in the history of the building belongs 
to the year just past. The work has fortunately 
been limited to the re-roofing of the Choir, Tower, 
and South Aisle, the glazing of their windows, and 
the partial restoration of the part last mentioned ; 
this could hardly have been avoided if it was to 
look of the timber 
inside will no. doubt wear off some day. But it 
is a pity that the slates—copies in size of those 


receive a roof. The “raw”’ 


which once covered the roof—are smoother, so 
that they cannot readily cover themselves with 
lichen and moss and become harmonious with the 
Fortunately the old work of 
the Choir and Transepts and the arcade of the 
South Aisle is still untouched, and the roof, whether 
beautiful or not, will help to preserve this and 
the monuments from the weather. 


rest of the building. 


As regards 
protection against a greater danger, perhaps the 
very partial success (in general opinion) of this 
‘restoration ’’ may be a blessing in disguise 





a 
warning against more ambitious attempts, which, 
in the case of a unique and enigmatical building 
like this, would be simply inexcusable ; there is no 
local want of church accommodation, and the 
island can never again be a centre of religious 
work, as in St. Columbas time. Yet the danger 
from the terms of the Trust is still there—the 





Trustees are bound, if they have the 


money, to make the churc: available 
for divine service, which may mean 
much. It is to be hoped that the 


Scottish public will defend this most 


interesting building in the only way 
open to them—by withholding _ their 


contributions. Some of the Scotsman’s 


correspondents need to be 
reminded that they cannot have it both 
ways—that it is impossible to make an 
old building 


obviously 


as good as new without 
renewing it in parts, which in _ this 
unique church is likely to involve some 
irreparable falsification and loss. 

Only a few words can be said about some of the 
remaining antiquities on the island. 





Among the 
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Crosses, several of which remain either whole or 
in part, that of St. Martin, standing west of the 
nave, is in outline and proportions and in the 
carving of its eastern face perhaps the most 
beautiful Celtic Cross in existence. On _ its 
western side, which is carved with scenes in 
panels, nothing but lichen is now visible, a sight 
more gratifying to a painter than to an anti- 
quarian, though figures are not the strong point 
of the Celtic Cross. Maclean’s Cross, on the 
high road, is inferior, but not specially early. 

Beyond the mill-stream, north-east of the 
Abbey buildings, is the Bishop’s House. In 
Sacheverel’s time (1688) it was, though roofless, 
otherwise entire, ‘‘and consisted of a large Hall 
open to the Roof, a Chamber I suppose he us’d a 
ladder to get into, and under the Chamber a 
Buttery . . . . the whole was certainly 
very mean.” 

A paved way ‘“‘of a hard red stone,” leading 
from the monastery past Maclean’s Cross to 
the Nunnery, formed the main street of the Baile 
Mor, the ‘“‘ great town”’ or ‘‘ considerable citie ”’ 
(for those parts), such as often grew up under 
the shadow of religious houses, and sometimes 
decayed with them, the ‘‘ ports and streets” of 
which were still visible in 1693 and later. The 
Nunnery is a beautiful and interesting ruin of 
‘transition ” architecture, bearing considerable 
resemblance to the work of that style in the 
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abbey. It was built about 1203, but may have 
been in part “restored” later. The Choir has 
been vaulted, and the east end of the North Aisle 
retains its vault. Here too the Clerestory 
windows stand over the piers, not above the 
arches. North of the Nunnery Church is an ob- 
long building, of slightly different orientation, 
which was the “ paroche-kirke,” of the island. 
Of Cill Chainnich—sister of the greater Kilkenny 
in Ireland, the church of St. Cainnech, the friend 
and fellow-worker of St. Columba, which stood 
close to the present Established Church—the 
last stones were removed in the past century. 
A mile west of the cathedral, probably connected 
with it by the causeway which crossed the Lochan 
Mor, are some traces of the “‘ Cell of the Culdees,” 
who represent a special development of monasti- 
cism (not a ‘‘Church”’ or form of Christianity), 
which was mainly confined to Scotland and 
Ireland. Port a Churraich, on the south coast 
of the island, where St. Columba is said to have 
first landed, is marked by a mound “three score 
of foots in length, which was the exact length of 
the curachan or ship.” Here are also some 
curious cairns, the origin of which is—like some 
other points bearing on the antiquities of the 
island—uncertain. A. C. CHAMPNEYS. 
Note.—We are indebted for the use of the photographs 


reproduced on pp. 13and 17 to Mr. A. Ritchie, and for the photo- 
graphs after restoration to Mr. W. K. Bryson. 
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The Exe Bridge, Exeter. 


Soon it will be difficult to find in this 
country any relic of the ages before steam-civili- 
sation. For long time ecclesiastical authorities 
have been busy scraping and scouring the churches, 
and smartening them with much glass and brass; 
lately the county councils have been waking up to 
the beauty of the old bridges which have served 
so long—waking to destroy. 

The now existing, now to be destroyed, Exe 
Bridge was built from 1770 to 1778. It is a de- 
lightful example of the sensible-Classic mode of 
building which ran through the two generations 
following Wren. The curvature of the arches, 
their gradation of size, the well-designed balus- 
trade, and the fine masonry, make it into a worthy 
city monument; and it is in sound condition. 

It spans the river at the bottom of the steep 
slope of High Street, and it is said to be incon- 
venient and of difficult gradient. Suggestions for 
meeting these objections to the present bridge, 
while retaining it in use, have been made, but 
nothing, I believe, will content the authorities but 
clearing away the ‘old thing” and clapping down 
some steel girders. 


The Fate of 


THE June number of the Burlington Maga- 
zine contains a vigorous appeal to the London 
County Council to approach the present owner of 
Clifford’s Inn with a view to purchasing the build- 


ings and preserving them for the public. This 
appeal we desire to support most heartily. The 


facts with regard to the recent sale of the Inn 
will be in the memory of most people. Clifford’s 
Inn had for many years ceased to perform the 
functions for which it originally existed. It was 


‘ 


an “‘ Inn of Chancery,”’ and was intended to pro- 
vide preliminary education for law students before 
they were called to the Bar and became members 
of an ‘Inn of Court.” It was governed by ‘‘ Mem- 
bers’’ who co-opted each other, and roughly 
speaking corresponded to the ‘‘ Benchers”’ of the 
Inns of Court. But this system of legal education 
for barristers fell into disuse and Clifford's Inn 
ceased to be an Inn of Chancery in anything but 
name. No new ‘“‘ Members” have been co-opted 
since the year 1877, and finally the few who sur- 
vived agreed to raise a friendly action in Chancery 
with a view to obtaining a legal decision as to the 
true status of the institution. It will be remem- 
bered that, in the somewhat similar case of Ser- 
jeant’s Inn, the Courts decided that the premises 
were the private property of the members and 


We give a view of this really noble piece of 
architecture and readers of this note can judge for 
themselves, by imaginary substitution, of the due 
level of science or squalor whichever you like to 
call it, which will assuredly result from the 
destruction of this work of art. A stone bridge 
has crossed the Exe at this point or near by for 
about seven hundred years. The first was built 
in 1231, just below at the expense of Walter 
Gervase, Mayor. In its original position it did 
not point directly to the foot of the High Street, 
but towards a lane called, from its steepness, 
Strip-Coat-Hill. Mr. Kerslake built on this the 
theory that this lane, and not High Street, repre- 
sents the Roman High Street of the City, Free- 
man and later writers have concurred without 
exception. Examination of the ground, however, 
makes it clear that a bend at the bottom of High 
Street was necessitated by the steepness of the 
ground; that the Roman approach to the town 
never could have passed up the steps of Strip- 
Coat-Hill, and therefore High Street is most 
probably the Roman Road as was always thought 
until this too ingenious theory was propounded. 

W. R. LETHABY. 


Clifford’s Inn. 


allowed them to be sold, the proceeds being 
divided among the surviving ‘‘ Sergeants.”’ But 
in the case of Clifford's Inn the judge (Cozens- 
Hardy) came to a different conclusion. He de- 
cided that there was a charitable trust upon the 
funds of the institution, and that they could not 
therefore be treated by the members as their pri- 
vate property. On this the surviving ‘‘ Members” 
went to the Attorney-General as head of the Bar, 
and agreed upon a scheme by which the buildings 
should be put up to auction and a portion of the 
proceeds be handed over to him for purposes of 
legal education, the remainder going to the ‘‘ Mem- 
bers.”’ Protests against this agreement were made 
in the Press and elsewhere, and questions were 
asked on the subject in Parliament, but the 
‘* Members” and the Attorney-General stood firm 
and the Inn was sold by auction last month for 
£100,000. But it appears that there is even yet 
a chance that this interesting seventeenth century 
group of buildings with its quiet garden in the 
heart of London may be saved. For the editor 
of the Burlington has reason to believe that the 
purchaser at the recent auction would be willing 
to part with his property at a price very little 
above that which he gave for it if there should be 
any movement to preserve the Inn for the public. 
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In England, unhappily, we have no Public De- 
partment charged with the preservation of ancient 
buildings—a peculiarity which we share with 
Russia alone of European nations. But the Lon- 
don County Council has recently formed a ‘ His- 
torical Records and Buildings Committee,” and 
this Committee has already shown an intelligent 
interest in the fate of Clifford’s Inn. It is much 
to be hoped that the Council will have the courage 


to find the necessary money for the purchase be- 
fore it is too late. The rents of the Chambers 
would give a small but certain return on the 
capital expended and the difference, if any, be- 
tween this sum and the three per cent. at which 
the Council can borrow, would be well spent in 
saving a picturesque corner of Old London from 
destruction. 


Architectural Education. 


I1].—Great Britain (continued). 


THE ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOL OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 
By BERESFORD PITE. 


The architectural syllabus is the first of the 
four which comprise the course of instruction in 
the Royal College of Art. It is primarily intended 
to be the initial step in a scheme that views train- 
ing in art as a whole, design in the crafts, 
modelling for sculpture and decorative painting 
being the remaining stages of the course. The 
secondary purpose of the Architectural School is 
to provide a complete course for the study of 
architecture as a practical building art for all 
students who wish to specialise in architecture. 

The study of architecture as the basis of all 
other design is the object of the introductory 
course which divides itself roughly into the study 
by measurement and drawing of old work, and 
the working out of simple subjects in design. The 
historical development, workmanship, construc- 
tive purpose, and ornamental forms of subjects 
selected for measurement, are demonstrated and 
explained—such as the progressive development of 
wooden framings, as seen in doors, screens, and 
panellings from the thirteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries, of which the Museum furnishes ex- 
amples. The differing points of view and origins 
of idea in Medizval and Renaissance monuments, 
and their expression in mouldings and sculptured 
features are also demonstrated, and illustrated by 
measured drawings to a large scale, made as with 
the purpose of becoming practical working draw- 
ings for use by workmen. 

The subjects in architectural design are set 
upon simple and practical lines, and are based 
upon demonstrations of the use of the materials 
of walling which would be necessary for working 
out the drawing of a cottage plan and the de- 
sign of its elevation in a practical manner, in brick 
or stone, the material being preferably that of the 


student’s home district. Technicalities of con- 
struction, which are not necessary to understand- 
ing the relationship of materials and of their 
workmanship to design, are dispensed with in the 
introductory course, but the designs produced all 
have to represent a practicable building in the 
material selected. Large scale details, and full- 
size drawings are consequently prepared at very 
early stages; and in order to concentrate atten- 
tion on the constructive basis of architectural 
form, ali details have to be founded on or to be 
direct adaptations from, some known example of 
which a study note or sketch has been made. The 
teacher has the great advantage, with elementary 
students in an introductory course, of dealing 
with open minds free from the prejudices as to 
style that affect ordinary architectural schools, an 
advantage which enables him to lay immediately 
a foundation of the sound doctrine that satisfac- 
tory architecture can only proceed from good 
construction. As a corollary to this beneficial 
absence of preconceptions, it is necessary that the 
student should not be left to pick up or to evolve 
original ideas without definite guidance to accom- 
plished examples—these are supplied to him as 
types, ranged within definite limits, as of Jacobean 
and Georgian brickwork, by exhibitions, photo. 
graphs and measured drawings (Messrs. Belcher 
and Macartney’s ‘‘ Later Renaissance”’ being a 
most useful example book), and by visits to build- 
ings. The liberty of the students in designing is 
strictly confined to their comprehension of the 
items of constructed design which they have seen 
and studied, imagination applying the material 
thus acquired to the subject of design. 

Masonry is dealt with on similar lines, the 
system of wall construction that prevailed in 
England from early times throughout the Middle 
Ages supplying the constructional basis. Com- 
mencing with the rubble core, to which dressed 
stone is added for angles and piers, arches 
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for windows and doors follow, the bonding in of 
dressed stones, moulding, carving, and grouping 
of shafts, are dealt with in lectures and demon- 
strations as steady developments in the civilisation 
of building by the constructive art of Gothic 
England. The vault is demonstrated similarly as 
growing from a widened round arch of rubble, 
intersected and strengthened by wrought stone 
ribs rapidly developing into pointed arch groining 
with its systematic addition of ribs, and growing 
ingenuity until Tudor times. 

Exercises are set in the working out of this 
constructive system of design, as a village church 
chancel, or part of a cloister, and visits to West- 
minster Abbey, Rochester, and St. Albans Cathe- 
drals fix the idea of the beauty achieved by this 
building art on the students’ minds. 

The Renaissance methods of the application 
decoratively of the forms of the Greek and Roman 
orders and their historical evolution are illus- 
trated. The monumental effects of repeated fac- 
tors are demonstrated, as in colonnades and in 
large schemes of plan, with the symmetrical 
grouping of masses, and visits are paid to Green- 
wich Hospital and Hampton Court Palace. The 
introductory course in Architecture thus opens 
some of the many avenues of study which spring 
from and concentrate in Architectural art provid- 
ing a foundation and framework for practical 
study in the other schools. 

The students of the college may be divided 
into two groups, training either for employ- 
ment as art teachers, or for the practical exer- 
cise of the Arts of Design, excluding the mere 
amateur and dilettante artist. To either of 
these groups the groundwork is necessary apart 
from the special study of Architecture as an inde- 
pendent art. The course also provides the pre- 
liminary work for students who elect to specialise 
in the Architectural School, and who are admitted 
to the college for that purpose, and is thus avail- 
able for those who are about to take up Archi- 
tecture as a profession. 

The complete Architectural course for the 
training of specialised students aims at the study 
of Architecture as a building art in detail, and 
proceeds upon the basis and lines of study already 
laid down. The subjects and limits of study are 
enlarged, and more freedom in design becomes 
possible. Problems of everyday planning and 
constructive science are systematically and pro- 
gressively taken up, design proceeding upon con- 
struction. The measurement of some complete 
buildings comes into the course of each year, and 
combines historical fact with practical purpose. 
Building construction is not studied apart from 
the working out of a subject in design, but every 
constructional problem of the subject is dealt 


with, and takes its place as part of the design of 
the whole. 

Visits are made to modern buildings and to 
works in progress for the study of practical work 
in construction, and students, as they advance in 
the course, are brought into contact with the 
execution of Architectural works and with the 
practical working out of designs. The preparation 
of working details of flues, staircases, roofs, floors, 
and other factors proceeds with their related de- 
tails of form, and the descriptions and specifica- 
tions of the materials to be employed with their 
workmanship are combined. Thus Architectural 
design is not treated as a subject apart from con- 
struction either in the old buildings studied or in 
the working drawings of the students’ concep- 
tions. 

Architectural study is combined with work in 
the schools of the crafts of figure drawing and of 
sculpture, unity of sympathy and of idea in all the 
practical arts being an important element in the 
scheme. Writing for inscriptions, wood carving, 
plaster work, stained glass, and furniture are 
branches of the school of design in Crafts which 
are-obviously cognate with Architectural work. 

The foundation of a school of trained Architec- 
tural students upon a basis of systematic study 
and practice in design is of importance to the 
College scheme of unity in Art Training, for some 
of its pupils will become teachers of Architecture, 
and some will practice it or become executants in 
the arts of building. 

The influence that the advanced students can 
by their work exercise upon those in the prelimi- 
nary course is of value, and juniors gain experi- 
ence by assisting advanced students in the prepa- 
ration of their sets of practical working drawings. 

In this way also the specialised students in 
Decorative painting and Sculpture combine with 
Architectural students in designs of higher range, 
and gain and give a practical experience of the 
combination of artists in workmanship which it 
is difficult to acquire later in life, and for which so 
few facilities can at present be found. 

It needs scarcely to be pointed out that a course 
of training in Architecture treated as the basis of 
practical art, and in conjunction with all the 
other constructive arts begins from a different 
basis, and has a larger end in view than those of 
a crystallised syllabus of Architecture as a subject 
for examinations. Much that is necessary and 
ancillary to Architectural qualification and edu- 
cation by literary methods and practical work is 
linked with and based upon the College syllabus, 
the essential plan of which is a wide view of the 
real unity of art in its varied expression in design, 
of which the art of Architecture is at once the 
simplest and most practical illustration. 
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ENGLISH polytheism—if the word may be 
applied in a country where it is the rule for each 
man to worship one god, but a different god from 
his neighbour’s—polytheism of this kind might 
have resulted, architectually, in some interesting 
variety of type had the grounds of difference in 
the worship been sufficiently great or remained 
stable ; as it is, the numerous deities that command 
the worship of an English town of a few thousand 
inhabitants divide the energies of the temple- 
builders without very clearly influencing their 
imagination. The Quaker idea of a temple, to 
take the most distinct, certainly differs from that 
of a Catholic church: it is a meeting-house, a 
waiting-room in which an incalculable spirit may 
or may not descend on this or that worshipper, 
and improvise a ritual by his lips. The bare pro- 
visional shell required for this visitation differed 
by negation from the ritual church of the Mass, in 
which the place and the moment of the Presence 
were determined, and the person by whose act 
it should be induced. But the meeting-house 
idea that prevailed, with differences, among the 
sects outside of the established church, has faded, 
along with the sense of theological distinctions; the 
dissenters have been taking back all of the ritual 
church, except what gave it a meaning. Hence 
the many sects, whose separate existence depends 
now on little more than a mild hereditary and social 
vendetta, are responsible for adding to the number 
of “Gothic” buildings, each with its trumpery 
complement of spire, buttresses and aisles, that 
pepper our unfortunate country. 

But this feebly polytheistic tendency, nullified 
by compromise and therefore deadly to the im- 
agination, is at work of course also in the estab- 
lished church. It is the character of established 
institutions, in England, not to affirm one view, 
but to include all forms of dissent in a semi- 
sterilised condition. Who, for example, could 
put a name to the imaginative view of the world 
that the Royal Academy affirms; yet it includes 
samples of all views. So the Church of Eng- 
land aims at a comprehension of theological 
opinions which, if they were in an active, eruptive 
condition, must wreck the containing institution. 
The equilibrium is just maintained among the 
followers of low, high, broad, and other deities, 
but this equilibrium, whatever may be its political 
justification, is a very poor condition for art, which 
requires a distinct imaginative lead. 

The anomalies of the situation have been 
brought out by the recent Liverpool Cathedral 
competition. A city that is predominantly Low 
Church wanted, practically, an immense meeting- 
house, a church subordinated to the requirements 


of the pulpit. This was one of the conditions 
laid down. But the spirit of compromise, which 
is thought to have made us what we are as a 
nation, required that the condition should be 
qualified by a concession to the ritualistic tradition 
of the church. It was therefore laid down that 
the style was to be Gothic, by which we may 
understand pointed arcades, i.e. the very worst 
style possible for bringing an immense number of 
people within sight and sound of a_ preacher. 
Under these circumstances the assessors have 
done their best, they have picked out a quite re- 
markable Gothic design. The committee on this 
wished to draw back, either because the Gothic 
design did not give the impossible in preaching 
space, or, as it is suggested, for a reason whose 
irony iseven keener ; in the result they have done 
their best to neutralise their chosen designer's 
powers by making another architect responsible 
for the final design. 

I may seem to be digressing widely from the 
subject of this paper, but I wish to indicate that, 
behind the unsatisfactory state of our ecclesiastical 
architecture lies a confused imagination. What 
is wanted is neither clearly nor strongly wanted. 
The Academy Exhibition shows us various relics 
of the Liverpool Cathedral puzzle-competition. 
They are baited a little fancifully for the committee- 
mind, as by anglers who do not know what fly 
that odd fish would rise to. Mr. Bodley is the 
true refuge in such times of distress for the 
committees. I look at the Clumber Church and 
wonder what impulse can have carried such a 
design into being, for the sense of missing the target 
would be, to any mind I can fathom, cumula- 
tive, from the stepping of the buttresses to the 
proportions between church and tower; yet I am 
certain there is a quality in this design that should 
carry the votes of a committee. So the design 
for the tomb of Canon Carter runs counter to my 
sense of design at every point; in the scale of the 
canopy, the misfit and quarrel of the frame and 
the tomb, yet I am convinced that in the higher- 
dimensioned space of the committee-mind these 
perceptions are not valid, and that every- 
thing falls together in a beautifully adjusted har- 
mony. 

Future times are not very likely to turn to 
churches as our characteristic buildings: they 
will be much more interested in our inventive 


bridges, and the series of exhibition buildings 
that began with the Crystal Palace. And those 
future times will be a good deal struck by the 
divorce between what was called engineering in 
our time and what was called architecture, and 


dealings with railway stations, embankments, and 
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by the timid dealings of “‘architects,”” when they 
got the chance, with those structures that were 
our characteristic production. It may also be 
observed that the ephemeral exhibition building 
is often tackled with more courage and success 
than the permanent, 7.e., the museum. It is a 
mistake to make a museum look like a temple or 
any sort of building that has a special imagina- 
tive appeal; for a museum is the reverse of all 
that—it is a storehouse of competing imagina- 
tions. It is a mistake, moreover, in the case of 
a museum of art, to put a great deal of imagery 
on your building; for either the intense examples 
of different times housed within will make a fool 
of work less exquisite and intense on the build- 
ing; or if conceivably your own imagery runs 
up into a heaven that shames the relics of 
others, then your museum is departing from its 
proper attitude of hospitable impartiality. Ifa 
museum could make itself so fine as that it would 
not need to be a museum. I turn to Mr. Aston 
Webb’s design for the new South Kensington 
buildings, and I find there is provision for a vast 
quantity of sculpture on the meagre spaces between 
the windows. Of our two alternatives the first is 
the more likely; that the saints of art or whoever 
are to figure on this eikonostasis will be put out 
of countenance by the contents of the sculpture- 
courts. I may seem to strike here on a detail, but 
it is significant of the whole treatment. Like the 
designer of the Houses of Parliament, Mr. Webb 
has been at his wits’ end how to deal with the 
formidable amount of window in a modern build- 
ing, and has tried to make it palatable by similar 
devices. The ugly rounding of the top corners 
of the windows and recessing of some of them 
behind arches are other attempted palliations 
of these endless rectangles of window. It seems 
to me that nothing is gained by this teasing 
and jealous action of the wall once it has been 
beaten in the fight with windows, and that 
a simple treatment, all frame and glass, like a 
conservatory, is the line to take. Still less than 
the details of the window surface do the larger 
‘features’ of the facade help out or effectively 
disguise the appearance of our storehouse. A 
great central tower and minor domes and pin- 
nacles give the thing the look of a florid town- 
hall. The central tower, whose only office, I 
suppose, will be to throw a shade over the courts 
behind, looks like the architecture of toy-boxes, 
and it would be difficult to arrange anything less 
happy than the domes with towers starting lop- 
sidedly from their shoulder. In a word, like Mr. 
Waterhouse on so many occasions, Mr. Webb 
has here only added to that distressing family of 
buildings, the poor relations of architecture. 
Altogether, I find it difficult to discover in this 


design the architect of the United Service Insti- 
tution in Whitehall, a building laudable on the 
whole and with a carved frieze that is the best bit 
of design of its kind in modern London. The 
difficulty of the problem he had to solve here has 
been too great for his courage, if not his capacity. 
The difficulty was to provide a much greater 
amount of gallery space than the site would fur- 
nish in top-lighted courts and to make a satisfac- 
tory architectural group of the whole. Mr. Webb’s 
solution is ingenious in so far that he makes the 
stages of his side-lighted galleries a continuous 
screen on the street front to mask the top-lighted 
courts, and that from the irregularity of the site 
he gets fragments of space between the courts 
and the screen for lighting from behind. But 
this ingenuity has not resulted in an architectural 
result worth having; the fronts are showy, but 
not fit or impressive. And what this screen con- 
ceals is what might have given a bold architect his 
chance. The plain walls of the courts, free from 
space-devouring windows, would have been worth 
showing and capable of broad treatment. But 
how, it will be asked, would you provide the extra 
gallery space when the ground level had been 
covered? I suggest, with all proper diffidence, 
that here was an opportunity on a big open site 
for the sky-scraper. Pile up those side-lighted 
galleries at one spot, so as to reserve as much 
top-lit space as possible (it is not exhausted in the 
present plan), and you would have a “ feature,” a 
tremendous tower that would have a reason for 
existing. 

I have left myself no space to deal in detail 
with commercial and domestic architecture, and 
will only make two remarks. A chief crux of 
commercial design at present seems to be the 
determination of banks, insurance offices, and so 
forth, to follow the lead of gin-palaces and show 
their front at a corner. The bevelling of the 
block that results has exercised the ingenuity of 
our architects, but the solution is seldom satis- 
factory. The slicing away of the corner hurts the 
natural fronts, and sets up ugly angles in the 
frames of windows. The corner door is manage- 
able if the angle is restored above it, though even 
then there is a weakening. With regard to domestic 
design the best work shows a growing restraint 
and sobriety. One can imagine the authors of the 
revolution shivering now as they see what forces 
they let loose when they played with ‘‘ quaintness.” 
The little bit of play has become so solid and 
weary a trade of coquettishness. The fibre of 
Englishmen must have oddly changed if they do 
not resent living in the art-nookeries and sleeping 
among the “fitments”’ that the taste of uphol- 
sterers and shopping women has brought upon 
them. D. S. MacCo.t. 
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NEW LODGES AND ENTRANCE GATE, “ TODDINGTON,” GLOS. E. J. MAY, ARCHITECT. 
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TODDINGTON ENTRANCE LopGEs.—These are 


designed for the main entrance and are to be built ° 


in local stone and covered with stone tiles. Mr. 
E. J. May is the architect. 


THE WILLIAMSBURGH (NEW EAsT RIVER) 
BRIDGE, NEW YorK City.—It was supposed that 
this bridge could not have a channel span of much 
less than 1,610 feet, but the Harbour-line Board 
consented that the piers might project outside the 
pier-head lines below a plane 32 feet below low 
water; this permitted a reduction of the span to 
1,600 feet from centre to centre of towers at which 
it was fixed. The clear water way at the old 
bridge is about 1,400 feet between pier-head lines 
and at the new bridge 1,550 feet. 

The type of the New Suspension Bridge is that 
in which the main span only is suspended from the 
cables, the cables from the towers to the anchor- 
ages carrying no portion of the load of the bridge, 
but acting simply as back-stays. This plan 
shortens the length of the cables and reduces the 
cost of one of the most expensive features of a 
suspension bridge. 

The New Bridge provides space for two separate 
and independent railroad tracks for the use of 
elevated railroads, four additional tracks for the 
use of surface railways with two roadways, each 
20 feet wide, and two foot-walks and two bicycle- 
paths, placed directly over the surface-railway 
tracks. Thegrade of the elevated railway tracks was 
fixed not to exceed 2} per cent., and all the rail- 
way tracks and the carriage ways are brought 
together on the same level at the middle of the 
main span, the entire width of the bridge being 
118 feet over all. 

The outer cables are spaced 120 feet apart at 
their foot-huld in the bottom of the anchorages, 
and extend over the towers in nearly vertical 
planes to the middle of the river span, where each 


pair of cables is brought close to the correspond- 
ing truss. Each of the eight columns of each 
tower is 4 feet square and composed of plates 
aggregating about 1}? inches in thickness. 

The cables are composed of 7,696 wires of 
No. 6 gauge, of about ;°; inches in diameter. The 
wires will be grouped, in cable making, into 
37 strands of 208 wires each; the wires are per- 
fectly straight and laid parallel to each other, 
and are wrapped, first into separate strands, and 
finally, into one solid circular mass about 18 inches 
in diameter. Each wire is about 3,000 feet long, 
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THE WILLIAMSBURGH (NEW EAST RIVER) BRIDGE, 
NEW YORK. PLAN SHOWING POSITION OF NEW BRIDGE. 
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Photo: Hall, 
THE WILLIAMSBURGH (NEW EAST RIVER) BRIDGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


VIEW OF BROOKLYN FROM THE TOP OF ONE OF THE TOWERS. L. L. BUCK, CHIEF ENGINEER. 


and the several lengths are spliced together at the | where the grade comes near the ground, at Bed- 
ends with a small sleeve-nut splice. ford Avenue in Brooklyn and Ridge Street in 

The approaches are simply steel viaducts, Manhattan. Six thousand tons of steel are re- 
1,280 feet long in Brooklyn and 2,070 feet long in quired for the Brooklyn viaduct and 12,000 tons 
Manhattan, terminating in masonry structures for that in Manhattan. The railway tracks will 
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Photo: Hall. 
THE WILLIAMSBURGH (NEW EAST RIVER) BRIDGE, NEW YORK CITY. 
DETAILS OF CENTRE CABLES ANCHORAGE, lL, I 


be laid on ties, and the roadways will be paved, 
probably with asphalt. The foot-walks and the 
cycle-paths come together under the elevated 
railway tracks on the approaches, the cycle-paths 


above the foot-walks. The cycle-paths run out 


» BUCK, CHIEF ENGINEER. 


on to the grade of the plazas, between the trolley- 
tracks at the terminals, while the foot-paths ter- 
minate at the cross streets next to the terminals, 


and pedestrians will thus be kept out of the way 
of vehicular travel. 
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rHE WILLIAMSBUKGH \NEW EAST RIVER) BRIDGF, NEW YORK CITY 


DETAIL SHOWING CABLE WORK. L. L. BUCK, CHIEF ENGINEER. 


Mr. L. L. Buck, M.Am.Soc.C.E., M.I.C.E., 


is the Chief Engineer, and Mr. O. F. Nichols, 
M.Am.Soc.C.E., M.I.C.E., the Engineer in charge; 
Messrs. Kk. L. Martin, Asso.M.Am.Soc.C.E.:; H. 


D. Robinson, Asso.M.Am.Soc.C.E.; Alexander 


Johnson, Asso.M.Am.Soc.C.E.; O. 


M. Kelly, 


Jun.Am.Soc.C.E.; J. D. Wilkens; Robert Haw- 
ley; W. R. Bascome; George Lewis; E. D. 


Knap, and John Tilly, are Assistant 


in charge of various parts of the work. 
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Photo: E£. Dockree. 
INDIA DOCKS. 


THE new building contains twenty-one bed- 
rooms, a commodious hall, sitting and writing 
room for officers, and a large café. The building 
is faced with yellow stocks and red brick. The 
roof is covered with Tilberthwaite green slates. 
The structure was erected on concrete piers reach- 
ing from the gravel bottom through a stratum of 
waterlogged dock mud about 12 feet deep. The 
builders were Messrs. Harris and Wordrof, of 
Limehouse, and Mr. W. Heathcoat was Clerk of 
Works. Messrs. Niven and Wigglesworth are the 


architects. 
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Photo : Henry Irving 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. THE SUMMIT OF THE 
CAMPANILE. THE LATE J. F. BENTLEY, ARCHITECT. 











